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GENERAL ARBITRATION. 



I shall speak to you this evening upon a subject to which during 
the past year I have given much thought and attention, and the 
importance o£ which, although often unappreciated, can hardly be 
overestimated, especially as the questions involved are very commonly 
misunderstood and are frequently dealt with in a way which indi- 
cates loose thinking, when the very reverse is, above all things, neces- 
sary. After this preface let me say that I am about to speak to you 
of international arbitration and of its history. I shall speak of it 
further in connection with the two treaties with France and England 
submitted to the Senate last winter, and I shall then try to point out 
the course to be pursued by a great nation like ours if it desires not 
only to preserve peace for itself but to promote the peace of the 
world. 

The settlement of international differences by means of arbitration 
through the decision of a tribunal assumed to be impartial is, I need 
hardly premise, a development of modern thought and modern con- 
ditions. After the Pax Romana the widespread peace of the Roman 
Empire came to an end; after the great Roman organization went 
down in ruins, and when men were left to struggle painfully back 
toward the light which had been extinguished by the fall of the 
civilization of Rome and Greece, it may be broadly said that for 1,500 
years war never ceased in the Western World. Even when truces 
and armistices had been agreed to, even when formal peace had been 
made and there was no declared war, private war and reprisals, often 
recognized or connived at by governments, went on unchecked, as 
was the case during centuries, for example, on the Scottish border 
or on the high seas in the days of Elizabeth. Gradually, as national 
governments strengthened and as feudalism disappeared, private 
wars came to an end, although reprisals without declared war still 
lingered on. The suppression of private wars was the first great 
step of modern civilization toward a reduction in the number of 
wars and then toward the establishment of universal peace. The 
next advance was made by putting an end to systematic reprisals, 
such as happened between this country and France at the close of the 
eighteenth century, when no war between the two countries was for- 
mally declared. The last stage is necessarily that in which we shall, 
so far as we can, put an end to declared war between nations, and the 
first step in this direction is to remove as many questions as possible 
which can not be settled by diplomatic negotiations from the decision 
of the sword and submit them to the judgment of an arbitral tribunal. 
Let us see first what the share of the United States has been during 
the last century in the promotion of this great policy. By special 
clauses in the Jay treaty of 1794 with Great Britain, and in the 
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Pinckney treaty of 1795 with Spain, we recognized the principle of 
referring to a commission for decision certain questions involving 
claims then outstanding. The action of our Government in favor of 
arbitration thus began with those treaties at the very outset of oui 
history under the Constitution. Since that time we have made with 
different countries 84 treaties providing for the special or general 
arbitration of international differences. The Senate has ratified 83 
and rejected 1, the treaty of arbitration with England in 1897. This 
list includes the 10 treaties negotiated by Mr. Hay and submitted 
by President Roosevelt in December, 1904, which the Senate amended 
by the substitution of the word " treaty " for the word " agreement," 
and which our own Government declined to submit to the Govern- 
ments with which they were made on account of the Senate amend- 
ment. This long list includes such great arbitrations as the Alabama 
claims, the Mexican boundary, the northwestern boundary, the fish- 
eries, and the Alaska boundary, as well as 25 general arbitration 
treaties existent with as many different countries. But this is not all. 
In 1888 the Senate took up the question of general arbitration, before 
The Hague convention had been thought of and before some of those 
who have recently reproached the Senate and described it as hostile 
to peace had given any marked attention to the subject. In 1890 the 
Senate passed the following resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
President be, and is hereby, requested to invite, from time to time as fit occa- 
sions may arise, negotiations with any Government with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two Governments, which can not be adjusted by 
diplomatic agencies, may be referred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted 
by such means. 

To the policy embodied in that resolution both the Executive and 
the Senate of the United States have adhered ever since. These facts 
show the attitude of the United States and of the Executive and 
the Senate, which constitute the treaty-making power of the Govern- 
ment, in regard to the great policy of international arbitration. I 
venture to repeat here what I said in the Senate, that no other coun- 
try has such a record in favor of the arbitration of international dis- 
putes as is displayed by the list I have just given, and the truth of 
my assertion is further demonstrated by the action of the Senate from 
the very foundation of the Government. 

Such in brief and in mere outline is the history of international 
arbitration and of the part which the United States has taken in 
promoting it. 

When we consider this history carefully, we see that slowly, very 
slowly, we have drawn ourselves out of the ceaseless welter of 
private wars which afflicted western civilization for more than a 
thousand years. We shall notice that 300 years more passed be- 
fore we could get free from the old system of reprisals without de- 
clared and public hostilities, which amounted to private war among 
the citizens or subjects of different nations. We are now in the 
last stage and are seeking to put an end, as far as possible, to public 
and declared wars among the nations of the earth. In the last 
century much progress was made in this direction; during the last 
25 years the advance has been remarkable. But it would be worse 
than folly to suppose that in a few short years we can cover this 



ast stage in a journey which consumed 15 centuries in traveling the 
irst trwo. The treaties with France and England, by which it was 
ntended to enlarge and extend the already existing treaties of 
trbitration with those countries, did not mark the dawn of universal 
oeace as was proclaimed in the thoughtful statements of the news- 
paper headlines. If they had gone into effect they would have been 
>ut one step in a long march. Other steps preceded them. Many 
others, it is to be hoped, will follow, all advancing up toward the haven 
ivhere we would be. I point out this fact because nothing is to be 
gained by misrepresenting the character and effect of such treaties 
as tliose to which I refer. In no question deeply involving the 
interests of humanity is it more important to look at facts exactly 
as they are than in this particular case, because in the relations be- 
tween nations the most essential condition for the preservation of 
peace is the avoidance of misunderstandings. It would be better 
never to have a general arbitration treaty than to agree to one in 
regard to which there was any misapprehension about the terms, or 
which the signatory powers were not prepared to carry out with the 
utmost exactitude both in spirit and in letter. 

The Senate felt, and I personally felt very strongly, that there 
was a clause in those two treaties with France and England which, 
in certain contingencies and under certain interpretations which 
might be given to it, would not, could not, and ought not to be ob- 
served by us. To the clause in question this was a fatal objection, 
for nothing could do more harm to the cause of international arbi- 
tration than to have a general arbitration treaty disregarded when 
brought to the test. It would be infinitely better not to have such 
a treaty than to ratify one which by any possibility could lead to such 
a result. For this reason the Senate amended the treaties. They 
struck out the clause which seemed to involve the contingency which 
1 have described. I think the same result could have been obtained 
in a different and less emphatic manner, but in substance the action 
of the Senate on this particular was sound and in the true interest of 
peace. The other amendments added afterwards by a majority of 
the Senate were, to my mind, wholly needless and exposed us to the 
criticism of dealing with the treaties in a manner not quite worthy 
of the importance and dignity of the subject.' In its essence, how- 
ever, I repeat, the action of the Senate upon clause 3 of Article III 
was not only right but was in the true interests of peace. I am 
heartily in favor, and so are all thinking men charged with the respon- 
sibility of government, of the promotion of international peace by 
the arbitration of international differences. I favor every step in 
that direction which I believe to be a real advance, but there is a 
perilous tendency to overrate the importance of general arbitration 
treaties and to stifle the careful discussion which the subject demands 
by clamor and popular agitation. Treaties of this character have an 
undoubted value when made between the leading nations of the 
world, as an example to all other nations. They also have a real 
value in promoting the habit of looking to arbitration as the first 
and most natural resort when international differences occur. They 
serve to turn the minds of men away from the old belief that when 
diplomatic negotiations have failed war must necessarily ensue. But 
these general advantages are all that they possess, for they are merely 
promises to make special arbitration treaties when specific disputes 



or differences arise which have not proved susceptible of diplomatic 
settlement. They constitute a promise to arbitrate under certain 
conditions, but they are not actual arbitration treaties; that is, they 
do not settle any actual disputes. A single arbitration treaty bring- 
ing about the settlement of a single question by the decision of an 
impartial international tribunal does more for the maintenance of 
the world's peace and for its promotion in the future than anygeneral 
arbitration treaty merely promising to arbitrate future differences 
can possibly effect. The settlement of the Alabama claims before 
the Geneva tribunal did more for the establishment of lasting peace 
between England and the United States — and as an example to other 
countries — than all the general arbitration treaties that have ever 
been made. I would not be understood as undervaluing general 
arbitration treaties, but the tendency has been greatly to overvalue 
them, and that tendency is fraught with danger. 

Let us bv all means form general arbitration treaties which can 
be observed by their signatories in a most scrupulous manner, and 
let us extend them from time to time, as public opinion and public 
sentiment warrant the extension, but do not let us give them an unreal 
importance, for that is opening the gates to trouble instead of closing 
them to war. Declaring that " w T ar is hell," as it undoubtedly is, 
and that for the sake of humanity and in the interests of commerce, 
which is usually coupled with humanity in this connection, we must 
have universal peace, never fails to bring applause, especially in an 
after-dinner speech. But phrases and language, while they obtain 
plaudits and excite clamor, are singularly useless and sometimes posi- 
tively harmful in dealing with a public question which, above all 
others, demands knowledge, calmness, and, in the highest degree, 
veracity of mind and a determination always to look facts in the 
face and see them just as they are, and not through a mist of words 
and illusions. 

The policies to be pursued by the United States, or any other nation 
which make most strongly for the maintenance of the world's peace, 
are three in number, and are not to be found and can not be included 
in any general arbitration treaties. In the first place, it should be 
the particular care of those charged with the responsibility of the 
Nation's foreign relations to be ever on the alert and to anticipate 
the development of questions which may lead to international differ- 
ences. It is the part of the wise minister of foreign relations and 
of wise statesmen in any position to foresee where a dispute may 
possibly arise and to take such steps as may be necessary to prevent 
its development. The fact that no trouble and no danger exist at the 
moment is no argument for not doing or saying what is necessary in 
anticipation of unfortunate possibilities. If neither danger nor 
trouble exist at the moment, that is the precise condition which it is 
essential to maintain. We should never allow, so far as it is hu- 
manly possible to avoid it, a situation to be created into which a 
friendly nation might stumble and from which such a nation would 
find it difficult to withdraw. 

If we have failed to make our position clear, to declare our policy 
in a certain contingency, or to utter a warning where a warning is 
needed, then if the foreign nation takes a step to which we object 
that- nation is at liberty to say when the objection comes: "We had 
no reason to suppose that what we were doing would be disagreeable 



to you." On the other hand, if the policy is declared, as the Monroe 
doctrine, for example, has been declared, and a foreign nation then 
enters upon a course of action in contravention of the declared policy 
the excuse can not be made that no warning was given and when we 
find ourselves obliged to remonstrate the foreign and friendly power 
has the door wide open through which it can retire without any sense 
of humiliation. Let me give a concrete example of what I mean on 
this point. The Senate at the last session passed a resolution, which 
I reported and which was known by my name and as the Magdalena 
Bay resolution. To judge by the public press, it was greatly mis- 
understood in one direction at least, for it was almost universally 
spoken of as an extension of the Monroe doctrine. It was nothing 
of the kind. It rested on a doctrine much older than that which 
bears the name of President Monroe — the universal and admitted 
doetrine that every nation has the right to provide for its own safety. 
It was made necessary, in the opinion of the Senate, by the altered 
conditions of modern times. In the old days if a nation desired to 
obtain possession of a harbor or other point of military or naval 
advantage there was no method by which it could do so except by 
taking possession itself of the place in question. The remarkable 
development in our day of corporations, which in many cases are the 
mere agents and often the subsidized agents of the Government, pre- 
sents a new and much more insidious method by which any Govern- 
ment may obtain control of a place of military or naval importance 
without official or governmental action. It was to guard against this 
single contingency that the Magdalena Bay resolution, which was of 
general application and not at all confined to that one harbor, as 
subsequent events in the Danish West Indies have shown, was passed. 
We therein made public declaration that harbors or other places 
of military or naval importance which in the hands of a foreign 
power would be a menace to the safety or the communications of 
the United States could not be taken by a foreign corporation in 
this hemisphere without being regarded with grave concern by the 
United States. Those versed in diplomatic language know what 
u grave concern " means, and no nation now can, through a corpora-, 
tion or any other agent, take possession of any place of naval or mili- 
tary importance which, in the judgment of our Government, threat- 
ens the safety or communications of the United States and then 
make the plea that they did not suppose that we should object to^it. 
Not long ago it seemed as if Europe was on the verge of a general 
war arising out of the difficulties in Morocco. England then de- 
clared that she could not permit the port of Agadir to be taken and 
fortified by Germany or any other power, because it would threaten 
her communications with India. At this very moment all the great 
European powers are watching with strained intensity the fortunes 
of a war which may involve the control of Constantinople, simply be- 
cause that magnificent site chosen by a Roman Emperor touches the 
safety, the communications, or the trade routes of more rival nations 
than any other, perhaps, in the world. These are merely the most 
modern instances of a doctrine which is as old as the existence of 
nations. And this is practically what we did in the Magdalena Bay 
resolution, although we covered a different ground and gave the 
notice beforehand. It was the part of wisdom to do so, and this 
foresight on our part makes for the world's peace, as foresight in 
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dealing with the possibilities of trouble and taking suitable steps to 
prevent their development must always do. 

The next and still more important method of maintaining alike 
our own and the world's peace, far more important than any gen- 
eral arbitration treaties can ever, be, is to be found in the strict ob- 
servance of all treaties existing with other nations. In this direction 
the United States hitherto has always been most scrupulous. The 
only treaties which the United States has ever abrogated were the 
treaties with France in 1798, when we were in a position of actual, 
if not declared, war with that country. As confusion sometimes 
arises on this point, it would not, perhaps, be amiss for me to remind 
you that the abrogation or denunciation of a treaty is a wholly dif- 
ferent thing from the failure to renew a treaty or convention, as 
was the case with the Elgin treaty, or from the announcement of the 
termination of a treaty in accordance with its provisions. For ex- 
ample, last year we gave notice to Russia that at the expiration of 
a year we should terminate our treaty of 1832 with that power. This 
is not abrogation. Terminating the treaty in this way was in exact 
accordance with its provisions. It is important to bear the distinc- 
tion in mind because of the wide difference between the two pro- 
cedures. In the instance of the French treaties it was a case of direct 
abrogation, which is almost equivalent to an act of war, but virtual 
abrogation may also be brought about indirectly by legislation which 
violates or modifies an existing treaty. We have had lately two in- 
stances of disregard for treaty provisions manifested by the action 
of Congress. In one case the violation of the spirit of the treaty 
was finally avoided, and in the other case, in the opinion of the 
country with which the treaty was made, the violation was embodied 
into law. 

The first case is concerned with what is known as the fur-seal 
convention. The effort to preserve the fur-seal herd, which was 
being rapidly destroyed, was begun by Mr. Blaine, in the adminis- 
tration of President Harrison. From that time, having then failed 
to obtain a decision from the Paris tribunal favorable to our conten- 
tion, we have been steadily laboring to secure from the other nations 
concerned an agreement by which pelagic sealing, to which we have 
held that the destruction of the herd was due, should be finally and 
completely stopped. After a quarter of a century of effort we at 
last succeeded, while Mr. Root was Secretary of State, in making 
a convention with England, Russia, and Japan by which pelagic 
sealing was prohibited. This treaty was to have a life of 15 years 
and the arrangement was a very elaborate one, but it suffices here to 
say that it conferred power upon Russia, Japan, and the United 
States, the countries possessing seal islands, to take such steps as 
were necessary for the rehabilitation of the herd. We agreed to 
give to the otner signatory powers a certain proportion of sealskins 
from our herds and, if we made a closed season, to pay them money 
for the loss incurred through the prohibition of pelagic sealing. 
The House of Representatives passed an act at the last session mak- 
ing the necessary provision for carrying out the treaty, but when 
the bill reached the Senate a contest arose on the point of a closed 
season; that is, the period for stopping the killing of young bulls, 
which are the only seals which can be killed under the treaty. The 
House made a closed season of one year. The Senate voted to make 



. closed season of 10 years, two-thirds of the life of the treaty. I 
iave no intention of saying anything about the merits of the ques- 
ion. My only point relates to our attitude toward the treaty. 
Technically we had the right to make the closed season of 10 years, 
3ut the other powers regarded it as a violation of the spirit of the 
:reaty , for they desired to obtain sealskins and not to receive money. 
In my opinion their view was a just one, but the Senate, without 
;egard to the attitude of the other signatories, and despite the fact 
that if it was found that the herd did not increase we should have 
the right to stop all killing at any time, voted for a closed season of 
10 years. In conference, fortunately, the term was reduced to five 
years, and although I think that the provision of the House bill was 
a better one the five-year term is within the contemplation of the 
treaty and does not violate it in letter or in spirit. The single point 
I wish to make is that to disregard the views of other nations in 
regard to treaties is dangerous to good international relations, and 
that which is dangerous to good international relations does more 
to injure the cause of international peace than any general arbitra- 
tion treaty can hope to undo. 

I come now to a much more serious and equally recent example — 
the question of tolls in the Panama Canal. In my opinion we have 
the right under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to exempt our vessels 
from the payment of tolls on passing through the Panama Canal. 
T reported that treaty, and that was my opinion at the time, although 
the point was not then discussed in the Senate. To put the proposi- 
tion a little differently : In the first clause of article 3, in my opinion, 
the words "all nations" do not include the United States. This 
seems to me obvious from a consideration of the regulations as a 
whole. The first clause, provides that tolls shall be the same for all 
public and other vessels. To suppose that we agreed to collect tolls 
from our ships of war is an absurdity on its face, and no one has 
suggested that we are bound to do it. But if the words " all nations " 
do not apply to us as to naval vessels they can not apply as to mer- 
chant vessels. Then, again, the other regulations provide that in 
case of war the vessels of belligerents shall not take stores or embark 
or disembark troops or munitions of war in the canal, and yet no one 
could possibly contend that if the United States was at war we should 
be debarred from doing all these things when our own warships 
passed through the canal. If in these instances the regulations do 
not apply to the United States how can it be held that they apply 
in any other instances? That, in brief, is my view as to the regu- 
lations. This view is shared bv the President but not bv Mr. Root ; 
and Mr. Choate (who really made the treaty) says the understanding 
was that our merchant vessels should pay tolls like those of every 
other country. My own opinion as to the true construction of the 
treaty, however, does not in the least alter my opposition to the 
provisions of the bill to exempt American vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade from the payment of tolls. Whether my construction of 
the treaty is right or wrong, I can not assent to the United States 
passing a statute which, in the opinion of other nations and in that 
of many of our own people, including some of those best able to 
judge, is a violation of a treaty obligation. 

Where there is doubt, not only abroad but at home, as to the inter- 
pretation, no nation should decide the case in its own favor unless 
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the question is one affecting the independence, the vital interests, or 
the safety of the country. No matter what my own view may be, I 
will never consent to subjecting the United States, upon a question of 
this character, to the imputation of bad faith from anyone. To my 
mind the objectionable character of this legislation is not diminished 
but is enhanced by giving exemption to vessels in the coastwise trade 
and refusing it to those in the foreign trade. That there is a dis- 
tinction in law and in fact between vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade and those engaged in the foreign trade is obvious, but there 
is no such distinction possible under the language of the treaty, 
which sayg "all vessels" without any qualification. If we violate 
that treaty — as some Senators argued — by exempting our vessels in 
the foreign trade, we violate it just as much by exempting those in 
the coastwise trade. Moreover, the coastwise trade is a monopoly 
and the vessels engaged in it do not require exemption, whereas to 
the vessels engaged in the foreign trade, competing with all the 
world, it would be an essential relief. I proposed as an amendment 
that the Government should pay the tolls of all American vessels. 
This would have cost the Government nothing and would have had 
precisely the same effect as an exemption. It had, however, a super- 
ficial appearance of a subsidy, to which the Senators from the Cen- 
tral West and the Democrats as a party are strongly opposed, so that 
it was useless to press it. If we had done this, however, we should 
have obtained for our vessels the benefits of exemption and have 
lived strictly within the treaty, for, of course, the suggestion of Eng- 
land, that we could not pay the tolls of our vessels, is preposterous 
on its face. France, Austria, Russia, and Sweden all pay the tolls 
of their vessels passing through the Suez Canal and do it specifi- 
cally, although the provisions under which the canal was built pro- 
vide for equal tolls. It is impossible to contend that a government 
can not furnish its vessels with money with which to pay their tolls. 
The treaty looks only to the equality of the tolls and no one can have 
the right to inquire where the money to pay them comes from. If 
this contention were admitted it would be equivalent to saying that 
every nation on earth could pay the tolls of its vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal — as many undoubtedly will — and that 
the United States, which built and owns the canal, alone could not 
do it. Whether granting subsidies is right or wrong economically, 
it is purely a domestic matter and no nation has the right to ques- 
tion the authority of any other nation which undertakes to do it. 

The practical situation, however, is that we have passed a statute 
which, in the opinion of Great Britain and of many of our own 
people, violates a treaty, and this to my mind is most unfortunate. 
If England demands that we shall go to The Hague under our 
general arbitration treaty we are bound to do so, for the question is 
clearly within the scope of the existing treaty of general arbitration. 
The fact that we know the decision will be adverse, because an ad- 
verse decision would be in the interest of every other country, does 
not affect the proposition in any way. Unless we are prepared to 
violate the arbitration treaty we should have to take the question to 
The Hague and then, in all probability, be forced to do what we 
ought to have done of our own free will — a very unpleasant position 
in which to place the country. For these reasons I voted against the 
bill and against the exemption amendments at every stage. 
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Acts of this character affecting a treaty are more calculated to lead 
to dissensions in which war originates than anything else, and I have 
used these illustrations in order to impress upon your minds the vast 
importance of the scrupulous observance of all treaties which we 
have with other nations and upon which good international rela- 
tions must depend. The nation that disregards its treaty obliga- 
tions will soon find the world unwilling to enter upon agreements 
with it and, what is far worse, will also find itself constantly em- 
broiled with other nations in regard to questions of good faith and 
upright dealing which are more likely than any others to bring on 
war. 

The third and last, as it is the more important, of the policies 
which a nation should adopt for the preservation of peace is the 
maintenance of a complete defense against armed aggression. Weak- 
ness invites attack, and when weakness in military or naval prepara- 
tions is coupled with great wealth and with an aggressive spirit the 
temptation to attack is much increased. The defense of the United 
States lies in its Navy. Fortunately we require only a small Army, 
for we have no neighbors of great military force and shall have none 
so long as we maintain the Monroe doctrine; but the Navy is our 
protection and our insurance against war. With our enormous coast 
lines, it is impossible to fortify efficiently more than a few ports in 
order to guard some of our great cities from insult, assault, or ex- 
torted ransom. Nearly all our coast line must in the nature of things 
lie open to the landing of a hostile force if an enemy's fleet is alne 
to approach the coast. The defense of the United States, therefore,, 
is upon the ocean, and while we have a sufficient Navy no power on 
earth will think of attacking us, and our long and unprotected coast 
line will remain unvexed by war. There is nothing more shallow 
than the argument that a powerful navy is a temptation to war. We 
have but to look about us at this moment to see illustrations of this 
fact. If Turkey had possessed an efficient navy, the war with Italy 
would never have occurred, because Italy's entire opportunity rested 
on the fact that she had a good navy, while Turkey had none. If 
Turkey had had a strong navy and an equally strong and well- 
equipped army, the war now raging in close proximity to the gates 
of Constantinople would never have taken place. I do not wish to be 
understood as implying that it would be desirable that the war of 
Turkey with the Balkan States should never have occurred. For 
centuries the treatment by Turkey of her subject Christian popula- 
tions has been one long tissue of savage oppression and unending 
cruelty. I can never remember the time when such portion of the 
Balkan States as was under Turkish rule has not been the scene of 
continual murder, rapine, and outrage. This was the normal con- 
dition, and at intervals it rose^into organized massacre. The war 
which the Balkan States are now waging successfully against Turkey 
is infinitely more humane and will result in the saving of more lives 
than the condition called peace under which every form of outrage 
and oppression was practiced. I sincerely hope that we may all live 
to see the day when Turkey is finally driven from Europe and that 
dark stain of blood which has rested so long upon western civilization 
may be finally wiped out. 

But this opinion as to the merits of the present conflict does not 
in the least weaken the force of my illustration, which shows that 
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an efficient navy and a strong and well-equipped army would have 
prevented the open war now raging. 

The most powerful armed State in Europe to-day is Germany. 
She not only has a great army, but she has built up a great navy 
second only to that of England. Yet Germany has had no war for 
more than 40 years. If she had remained weak and undef ended, 
with her territory lying in the center of Europe and surrounded by 
powerful neighbors on all sides, she would have either been reduced 
to the helpless condition of vassalage which the German States oc- 
cupied in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries or central Eu- 
rope would have been a continual scene of war and bloodshed. If 
you disarm the law-abiding part of the community and abandon 
your police, the lawless and the criminal will take possession and 
society will be at their mercjr. What is true of States and munici- 
palities in their internal affairs is true of nations in their relations 
with each other, and I repeat again that there is no argument more 
shallow and more dangerous than that which holds a proper na- 
tional defense to be an incentive to war. 

The United States seeks no territory and desires no conquests. 
There is no nation on earth with which we do not wish to maintain 
the most friendly relations. A powerful navy is a guarantee of 
peace and nothing else. If we abandon it, within 5 years — cer- 
tainly within 10 years — aggressions would be made upon us which 
the American people would not tolerate for a moment. For the 
peace of the country, and therefore for the peace of the world, a 
powerful American navy in the present condition of human affairs 
is absolutely essential. No extravagance which can be committed 
will equal that of economizing by reducing the Navy. We have 
already dropped from second place among naval powers to the 
third, and during the last session it was proposed to stop all further 
naval construction of any military value. Finally a very inadequate 
provision was made for building one battleship. The annual au- 
thorization ought never to fall below two. 

A few years ago England undertook to economize in her navy. As 
a consequence she is now, for the first time in 200 years, to take a 
backward step in the Mediterranean and withdraw her fleet to 
Gibraltar, and at this moment she is striving with feverish haste 
to make up by lavish appropriation for the time so unwisely lost. 
That the United States should be at peace with all nations and 
should exert its great influence for the maintenance of the world's 
peace is above all things to be desired, but the primary condition of 
our peace rests upon the Navy of the United States. While we have 
a powerful navy no one will attack us and we shall be able to use 
our influence in the cause of peace everywhere. Nelson said that his 
ships of the line were the best diplomatists in Europe, and the fun- 
damental truth of that saying has not been altered in the passing of 
the years. With our own peace assured we can then labor success- 
fully for the peace of the world. We can then promote the cause of 
arbitration effectively, not only in specific instances but by general 
agreements so framed that they will be scrupulously observed by 
all their signatories and will not, by promising too much, fail of 
their beneficent purpose. 
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